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ON" THE THEORY OF SURFACE FORCES.
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a accomplir est proportional a la densite" ou en raison inverse du volume." The argument is that the work remaining to be done upon a given mass at any stage of the expansion is proportional first to the square of the density, and secondly to the actual volume, on the whole therefore inversely as the volume. The criticism that I am inclined to make here is that Dupre°s theory attempts either too little or too much. If we keep strictly within the lines of Laplace's theory the question here discussed cannot arise, because the body is supposed to be incompressible. That bodies are in fact compressible may be so much the worse for Laplace's theory, but I apprehend that the defect cannot be remedied without a more extensive modification than Dupr^ attempts. In particular, it would be necessary to take into account the work of compression. We cannot leave the attractive forces unbalanced; and the work of the repulsive forces can only be neglected upon the hypothesis that the compressibility itself is negligible. Indeed it seems to me, that a large part of Dupre's work, important and suggestive as it is, is open to a fundamental objection. He makes free use of the two laws of thermodynamics, and at the same time rests upon a molecular theory which is too narrow to hold them. One is driven to ask what is the real nature of this heat, of which we hear so much. It seems hopeless to combine thermodynamics with a merely statical view of the constitution of matter.
On these grounds I find it difficult to attach a meaning to such a theorem as that enunciated in the following terms* : — " La de'rive'e partielle du travail me'canique interne prise par rapport au volume egale 1'attraction par metre carre qu'exercent Tune sur 1'autre les deux parties du corps situ6es des deux cftte's d'une section plane," viz. the intrinsic pressure. In the partial differentiation the volume is supposed to vary and the temperature is supposed to remain constant. The difficulty of the first part of the supposition has been already touched upon; and how in a fundamental theory can we suppose temperature to be constant without knowing what it is ? It is possible, however, that some of these theorems may be capable of an interpretation which shall roughly fit the facts, and it is worthy of consideration how far they may be regarded as applicable to matter in a state of extreme cold.
With respect to the value of K, Young's estimate of 23,000 atmospheres for water has already been referred to. It is not clear upon what basis he proceeded, but a chance remark suggests that it may have been upon the assumption that cohesion was of the same order of magnitude in liquids and solids. Against this, however, it may be objected that the estimate is unduly high. Even steel is scarcely capable of withstanding a tension of 23,000 atmospheres.
Loc. cit. p. 47.on, 1881, p. 31.ssolved gas) ebullition must occur much earlier.
